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AUTHOR vs. PUBLISHER* 

[After reviewing briefly the greatly changed conditions in the publication 
of college text-books which have been brought about in the last forty years 
the speaker proceeded:] 

The point of these observations bearing on this subject is 
that conditions between authors or editors and publishers of 
literary texts have changed materially since the days when 
but a few pages of notes made up, together with the original 
text, or a portion of it, a textbook for school and college use. 
Yet, as regards the remuneration of the author or editor, 
despite these changed conditions, the conventional ten per 
cent royalty contract has remained in statu quo. 

In the way of progressive development of these modern 
language text books, after the notes, came vocabularies. 
Since the advent of this auxiliary in language training, like 
every other pedagogical device, it has been highly special- 
ized, modernized and improved. Each book firm it may be 
said, has its own ideas in regard to what should be included 
in a vocabulary, how it should be included, and its typograph- 
ical make-up. An editor, for reasons good and sufficient to 
the publisher, must needs conform, in good measure, to this 
standard. In as much as notes and vocabulary supplement 
each other, there is a code to be observed by the editor in 
furnishing notes just as in supplying a vocabulary. In either 
case, the task often necessitates considerable practice before 
eliminating many erasures. Next come introductions to 
the texts. In many cases these introductions are exceedingly 
valuable and cost their writers untold research and labor. 
Many of these contributions may be compared to the best 
we find in the most recent encyclopedias on the author or 
the subject of the text. Yet there are, not wanting those, 
particularly native teachers, who wish them all where Cle- 

• An abridgment of a paper read at the Philadelphia meeting of the 
Modem Language Association of America, December 28, 1922: see Proceed- 
ings, p. xxi. 
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menceau, upon his arrival here, wished the newspaper 
reporters. But, as with every other commodity, these 
auxiUaries have their reason for existence. When that reason 
ceases to exists, they will disappear. At present, however, a 
text with notes is more in demand by the school public than 
the same without notes; a text with a vocabulary is a favorite 
compared with one without a vocabulary. 

Taking up on the personnel of the publishers who have 
more or less to do with the constituents of texts just de- 
scribed, it would appear that the improvement made in the 
personnel of the publishers has kept pace with that of the 
authors or editors. Authors or editors are generally well 
acquainted with the personnel of the firm publishing their 
texts, partly because of the annual visits of the latter to the 
colleges, and because of mutual interests in various ways. 
In many instances, the publishers and their representatives 
belong, by their education and training, in the same class 
with the authors and editors. Indeed, many of them have 
had the advantage of service as teachers in our best institu- 
tions of learning. The day of the expert drummer and 
canvasser equally good at selling a text-book or an incubator 
has gone by the board. In his place, often times, is a man 
who has had a college education, whose practical experience 
in teaching makes him thoroly familiar with the field that he 
is in charge of. It is a pleasure to take such a man out to 
lunch, for his knowledge of men and conditions in his special 
field often amounts to that found in "Who's Who in Modern 
Languages." 

As regards the text-book output of any one firm, the 
connoisseur at once recognizes its producer not only by the 
external appearance, but by the material which it contains. 
The hand of the book firm, or publisher, is usually quite 
apparent, since the style and get-up of material, as put forth 
by one publishing house, varies sufficiently to differentiate 
it from that of any other. 

Quite a few publishing firms on both sides of the water 
publish manuals entitled: "Notes for the Guidance of 
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Authors in the Submission of Manuscript to the Publishers." 
In general, these guides are intended to be helpful to authors, 
and to a certain extent, they facilitate the work of both 
author and publisher. Practically, then, an author or editor 
has simply to follow out the directions. Undoubtedly, there 
are good reasons on the part of the publishers for offering 
such guides to authors, inasmuch as each publisher desires 
a consistent uniformity in the style of the publications 
issued by his house. There seems to be no valid objection 
here from the authors, as the question of authorship is so 
little concerned. Where this matter may occasion friction 
is in the prefatory material, or introductions, to literary 
works. The publisher may find the introduction too long. 
Certain passages have to be cut out, or the entire article 
must be made over. Naturally an author or editor who 
feels that he has made a scholarly contribution objects. 
The publisher regards the matter from a business stand- 
point. Practically, then, there is nothing to do — each being 
right from his particular standpoint — but conform to the 
situation which the publisher controls, in order that the text 
may appear in due time. 

In connection with the subject of cooperation between 
scholars and publishers, it should be made clear what we 
understand by the term "scholar." To those of us of the 
old school who received some years of education in Europe, 
the word "scholar" evokes such types as Tobler in Germany, 
Darmesteter in France, Rajna in Italy, Menendez y Pelayo 
in Spain. These are specialists who have consecrated their 
lives solely to scholarship. The members of our Association 
are primarily teachers, whose duty it is to combine with that 
of teaching the function of the administrator, and of scholarly 
or literary contributor. It must be at once apparent that, 
given our conditions, we have in mind in connection with this 
subject not such output as that of European scholars, but 
simply works that are of a scholarly character. Indeed, were 
it otherwise, it is questionable whether this subject could be 
brought up at all, for the more scholarly a work, the more 
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difficult it is to find a publisher willing to handle it. Some of 
the most scholarly contributions have, there, appeared else- 
where than from the well-known firms we here have in mind. 
In a series of text-books started by a publishing firm a dozen 
or more years ago, the general title of the Series read: 
The So-and-So Series by American Scholars." Of late, the 
part of the title "by American Scholars" has been stricken 
out. Surely none of the authors or editors of the series would 
care to arrogate to themselves a title that might be mis- 
leading. 

Using then, the word "scholar" in the American sense, it 
may be said that their literary, pedagogical or scholarly 
contributions have not been undertaken primarily for pecun- 
iary reasons. Ordinarily, the American scholar does such a 
piece of work for any one of three reasons (1) Because he 
himself wants to do that kind of a piece of work. (2) Be- 
cause a publishing firm asks him to do a piece of work — 
without which request he might never have done it. (3) 
Because the editor of a Series asks him to contribute to the 
Series, the destinies of which the editor controls. The pub- 
lisher who will venture the publication of a work like the 
"Divine Comedy," a German, Spanish, or French epic poem, 
while taking pride in the character of his venture, knows 
well that it is but an accessory, helpful possibly indirectly, 
but not financially. He naturally, therefore, takes due 
precautionary measures to insure himself against pecuniary 
loss. A contract for such a work is apt to contain a clause 
which reads: "After a sufficient number of copies shall have 
been sold to cover the outlay, 'the publisher,' his successors, 
assigns, will pay the said author or editors 10% of the gross 
receipts." This is likely to mean that before any material 
returns are realized by the author several years must elapse; 
his satisfaction must be of a moral and intellectual character. 

As regards the text itself, the book firms prefer to copy- 
right in their own names an author's work. For instance, 
when submitting the manuscript of a text, an author may 
precede it on the reverse of the title page with "Copyright 
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1916, by "So-and-So" (name of the author). The book is 
then printed before the copyright formalities can be com- 
plied with. Then comes a letter from a publisher of which 
the following is a copy: 

Dear Sir: 

The contract executed between you and us on "such-and-such" a date 
contains the provision that the author is to deliver to the publisher such 
licenses, assignments and other documents as may be necessary or conven- 
ient to assure them, their representatives, successors or assigns, the exclu- 
sive right to print, publish, and sell said works and any revision of the same 
during the continuance of any such copyright or renewals. In accordance 
with this clause, we are now enclosing an assignment of copyright, which we 
ask you to be good enough to execute and return to us at your convenience. 
This assignment of copyright could not be executed, of course, until after the 
book had been published and the copyright duly secured. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signature) 
Enclosure 
X Sign here 

To this the author replied, that, in his opinion, the assign- 
ment of the copyright was neither "necessary" nor "conven- 
ient" and, therefore, he chose to retain it. To this the 
publisher replied: "If we did not consider the assignment 
of copyright necessary and convenient, we should certainly 
not go to all the trouble of securing it. As a matter of fact, 
the publishing contract between you and us establishes your 
rights fully. We cannot see where there is the slightest 
advantage to you in retaining the copyright, or the slightest 
disadvantage to you in assigning it. I have every wish to 
avoid saying anything that may seem in the slightest degree 
unpleasant, but I am obliged to say that we have called 
upon you for a document which we have a right to ask for 
and which you are under obligation to give us." It was 
made clear to the publisher, in answer to this communica- 
tion, that the advantage of owning a copyright is like that 
of owning any other piece of property, a source of pride 
and satisfaction, which also has a material value in that it 
may be willed to one's descendants, heirs or assignees. To 
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which the publisher replied in a long communication that 
it is a matter of no importance to you or to us who actually 
owns the copyright. To this statement, the reply was made: 
"Then let the author own it." It seems that two other 
authors raised the same point shortly after and, conse- 
quently, the publisher withdrew his claim with an apology. 
If you wish to be the owner of the copyright of your own 
work, so specify in the contract. The example cited is simply 
one of scores of cases that may arise, and contracts abound 
with fine points not at once apparent upon signing them. 
The publishing firms have the best legal talent procurable 
in drawing up the contracts as well as in construing them. 
It is all very well to say to an author: "Read your contract 
carefully before signing it, — above all do not sign an agree- 
ment without the advice of persons who are skilled." The 
material side is constantly changing so that the ordinary 
constituents: (1) Cost of production, (2) Composition, (3) 
Stereotyping, (4) Paper, (5) Binding (6) Corrections, (7) 
Advertising, (8) Illustrations, (9) Extras, (10) Trade price, 
etc. may not easily be controlled by either pubUsher or 
author. If it be possible, an agreement between an author 
and publisher should be short and so simple that it cannot 
be misunderstood. 

One of the most fertile sources of trouble all along the line 
is "corrections." This source of dissatisfaction has increased 
enormously since the war period, owing to the seemingly 
exaggerated cost. As with a contract, while theoretically 
an author should be in a position to control it, practically 
he rarely is. Corrections may comprise those of the author, 
those of the editor of the series, those of the printer, of 
various proof readers; they become most complicated. 
Practically the author has to pay from his pocketbook or 
from his royalty account the major part of these corrections. 
In revising recently an edition of a text-book, a bill was 
presented to the author in which for two plate corrections of 
as slight a nature as possible a charge of a dollar apiece 
was rendered. One of these corrections consisted in putting 
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in a full stop; the other in changing the interjection "Ah" 
to "Ha." The author who received the bill from a former 
student in charge of the accounts of the firm, seized the 
opportunity to remonstrate. The reply is characteristic of 
explanatory epistles of publishers. "Thank you for your 
cheque in payment of the bill for printer's alterations in the 
"So-and-So" text. The charge does seem exorbitant for such 
trifling corrections; but, you see, we have to pay for the 
compositor's time in getting out the plates from the vaults, 
as well as for the actual work he does. It probably took 
him about fifteen minutes to get the plate for page 105, 
and shave out the comma. At the same time, presumably, he 
took a chew of tobacco, and it may have taken a few minutes 
to get it well lubricated. Then he had to get his stick, go 
to the type box, select the letters and lock them up for 
casting. We always allow half an hour for casting. It is 
fussy work and cannot be hurried." This letter from a 
former student seemed unsympathetic and, as such, was 
brought to the attention of the manager. He replied: 
"Thank you for allowing me to see my colleague's letter. 
Against the professional host I stand foursquare between 
him for there may come a crucial time when we may have to 
publish an Apologia pro vita nostra." To the author it seems 
as though this time had come. 

In this discussion "scholarly text-books" do not mean 
critical editions of works such as are brought out frequently 
by European scholars and occasionally by American schol- 
ars. Selections from the works of Chaucer, Rabelais, Dante 
and Cervantes may well be scholarly text-books, and just 
what our students who are well out of the leading strings of 
the Direct Method ought to have. The time, labor, and 
cost to both author and publisher of producing these schol- 
arly texts is usually so considerable as to reduce the material 
profits to a minimum, when an actual deficit by both is not 
incurred. Their every effort on the part of both author 
and publisher is needed to bring about its success. Un- 
doubtedly both author and publisher are up against a hard 
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proposition. Some years ago a book firm started in pub- 
lishing some of these works of a scholarly character. It 
engaged an editor of the series to pass on the work of the 
editors of the respective texts. But as time went on the 
enthusiasm of the firm apparently cooled. The text-books 
were little advertised and the venture was unprofitable. 
The author of one of these texts, a rather elaborate work of 
over 500 pages, believing that it was quite possible for the 
book to make its way, brought the matter pointedly to the 
attention of the firm. One of the members replied that the 
book would never pay for itself. In fact, the interest or 
lack of it on the part of the financial administration in this 
particular case is revealed in a striking manner, by the fact 
that during fourteen years, but four yearly statements were 
rendered. Regardless of whether copies were sold or not, due 
accounting is recognized as a business formality between two 
parties to a contract. It had happened that the author 
himself, as well as other teachers, had been unable to secure 
copies of the text for class use when wanted. The reply was: 
"Stock low," "Out of print." This, of course, presupposes 
the sale of what has been on hand. Finally the head of the 
firm acknowledged that owing to the immense business in 
English books, the foreign field had been unduly neglected. 
This acknowledgment came late. The book was only saved 
by the author's persistent effort from going into the discard 
as did unfortunately one of the series, a useful scholarly 
text. Finally the price of the book was raised two-thirds 
more than the original price which had been much too low, 
and it began to be advertised. Had the book been with any 
one of a half dozen firms with which the author had relations, 
and had it been accorded the same treatment as the other 
books, it would have long ago made its way into the colleges 
and have paid both publisher and author materially and 
pedagogically. 

An attempt to find out how well satisfied with his pub- 
lisher was a friend and distinguished colleague in the English 
Department of one of our colleges, a man whose works are 
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widely used throughout the United States, brought forth the 
following reply: "As an author I am not very happy in my 
relationship with the publishers. The contracts are all 
written in their favor. I chance to know (by reason of a 
book I took over from my first publishers) that there is no 
comparison between the return to the writer and that to the 
house on a ten per cent royalty plan. My own books, now 
numbering fourteen, with the 'Such and Such a city' pub- 
lishers, are not advertised, only mentioned in lists, and for 
the first three weeks of their lives in the fullest of the an- 
nouncements. Besides, you can't buy one of my books in 
the city where they are published except at 'So-and-So' 
bookstore, and not there very often, so near the edge of 
nothing do they keep the stock on hand. Recently a college 
in the West wrote for seventeen copies of my 'Such-and- 
Such-a-title-book.' The firm wrote back: 'We haven't 
those in stock. We will make them up and ship from the 
bindery. But are you sure you want seventeen copies of 
this book?' What do you think of that for business? They 
know my books will sell more than enough to pay costs 
without advertising, and so, waiting for the future, or until 
I do something to startle the world, they take the volumes as 
they come along and chuck them into the cold world saying: 
'Survive if you can; if you can't, well, we didn't put much 
into you anyway.' That exactly describes the attitude of 
my publishers and it is far from joyful or inspiring." 

An attempt to render an impartial decision results as 
follows. (1) It seems to us teachers, authors, or editors, that 
we have a right to expect the prompt pubUcation of our works 
in the most suitable form. "Prompt may mean in these 
days a good deal of delay. It may be physically impossible 
for a publisher to bring a book out shortly after the accept- 
ance of the manuscript. The press of business may be such 
that it will be delayed for months. It should be said in 
behalf of the publisher that he does not delay a book because 
he wants to, but because he cannot avoid it. If possible, the 
publisher is even more anxious to sell the book than the 
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author is, for the former's money is locked up in it. By 
"suitable form" is meant whatever form will sell best, with 
due regard to the taste of the author. For instance, it not 
infrequently happens that popular texts, after some years of 
service, need a thorough revision to meet modern aims. An 
Introduction, written originally for colleges, may be ill 
adapted to the high school needs, yet the text be equally 
popular in school and college. It becomes a question of 
compromising on the quality and quantity of the original 
contribution. Some editors in this respect are uncom- 
promising, and consider — to use a publisher's own words 
that their original contribution "is final and definitive and 
on a par with the gospels with respect to sacrosanctitude. 
It must be apparent that such an attitude is impractical. 

(2) The author has a right to expect his wishes in general 
to prevail with due regard to cost and selling qualities. 
These constituents the publishers may know much more 
about them than the author, because of the business experi- 
ence of the former. The books he publishes must be the kind 
that will appeal to the maximum of teachers. 

(3) He has a right to expect a fair percentage of the cost 
to cover author's charges. This is a modified assertion of the 
statement that he has a right to expect a fair deal in author's 
corrections. 

(4) He has a right to expect such an amount of advertising 
as his book calls for in order to reach the largest body of 
prospective buyers. 

(5) He has a right to expect that his book will not be 
shelved in favor of a rival. The publisher is sometimes 
charged, it may be unfairly, with accepting a manuscript 
not with the idea of selling it, but to remove it as a com- 
petitor of some other book already published by that house, 
or about to be published by them. 

(6) As regards the publication of a scholarly work, it may 
be pertinent to suggest that before the making of the con- 
tract, the author find out from the educational publisher the 
attitude of the latter regarding scholarly works which might 
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not seem to assure speedy returns in large sales. Is not the 
the author justified in asking the publisher to assume some 
part of the risk in putting out such works? How far can a 
publisher be asked to consider something besides commercial 
returns? — This, in view of the fact that we hear that Amer- 
ican publishers are generally unwilling to undertake the 
publication of any book which does not promise prompt 
return of double the money invested or with a full guarantee 
of the costs from the author. 

It is obvious that the publisher is engaged in a business in 
which he invests his capital and takes all the risks. He 
cannot continue his business unless he receives a proper 
return from the investment. We cannot really find much 
fault with the view expressed by one of the publishers whom 
an author was urging "to get after" a certain territory in 
behalf of his grammar. The publisher replied: "Of course, 
our business is the selHng of books. However we do not care 
which of our books we sell." Although the author would 
like to have the publisher concentrate on his book, we cannot 
fairly object if another book of the house sells more readily. 
An agent would be more or less than human if he made a 
losing fight for a book destined to fail when his house had 
another book that the client of the moment might very likely 
accept. 

It is a common saying that it takes one good book — ^in the 
sense of a wide seller — to pay for ten indifferent sellers. 
Many books are never reprinted and the authors not infre- 
quently blame the publishers. On the other hand, the pub- 
lisher may have done everything possible to sell all his books 
and still remain out of pocket for a large part of the cost of 
manufacturing the books, printing them and trying to sell 
them. A book that sells only fairly well may be impossible 
because of a sudden rise in the price of paper, labor and so 
on. Moreover, changed conditions may effect materially the 
sale of a text-book. Recently when giving to one of the book 
firms an order for some thirty odd copies of a most admirable 
book on the Great War (a text-book of some 250 pages, con- 
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taining prefatory matter, more than thirty very fine engrav- 
ings, notes and vocabulary, published in 1920), the reply 
from the publisher came back as follows: "Thank you for 
your letter and friendly comment on 'So-and-So' book on the 
War. I regret that what you say partakes of the nature 
of a postmortem eulogy; but the present conditions have 
made it necessary that we should trim our list of all books 
which were not meeting with a certain minimum sale. This 
book comes in that class, due largely to the fact, I imagine, 
that teachers seem to be inclined to forget the War and all 
connected with it, and books of stories about the War are 
not generally acceptable." The loss in this concrete case 
must have been very considerable to both publisher and 
author. 

On the other hand, a publisher often carries books, not 
because they sell widely, but because they complete a certain 
list required or otherwise deemed desirable. For instance, 
every self-respecting text-firm must carry the "Vicar of 
Wakefield," "I'Abbe Constantin," Hoher als die Kirche, 
"Marianela," largely mere repetition, but representing an 
immense amount of labor on the part of authors and of 
expense on the part of the publishers, that might be expended 
in a manner more worth while. The procedure in its way 
is analogous to that to which this Association has given 
some attention, the duplication of theses for the doctorate. 

As a rule the publisher claims to pay the author a fair 
sum for his work. Be that work what it may, the ten per 
cent royalty has become stereotyped. Sometimes a pub- 
lisher adds an extra amount when a book does exceedingly 
well, as John Murray did when Irving's "Sketch Book" 
met with so favorable a reception from the public. Nowa- 
days, this is not frequent and usually, the publishers claim, 
impossible. Like the laws of the Medes and the Persians, 
whether men may come or men may go, the ten per cent 
royalty goes on forever. 

James Geddes, Jr. 



